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bidding association with boys, staying out late, meeting vulgar
friends, travelling alone or unchaperoned, or working away
from home, were not only broken but denounced by authority
as unpatriotic. "There are still," said Walter Long, a steel-
plated Conservative, "places where women believe their place
is the home; that idea must be met and combated." In
financial liberty: many wives of respectable working men, and
even more of shiftless labourers, found for the first time in
their lives what it was to receive every week without fail
a regular wage or pension, which they could expend sensibly
for themselves and their children. Many more unmarried
girls found themselves unexpectedly earning wages which
seemed fantastically high, given apparently absolute personal
freedom, and publicly praised and flattered for doing work
which two years before they would have given their eyes to be
allowed to touch. In morals; when Ronald McNeill, M.P.,
announced (mistakenly) that a vast crop of war-babies was
about to appear round every camp, he did so not to enforce
rebuke and punishment, but to demand official relief and
countenance for those who had too ardently consoled their
warriors. The unanswerable arguments of army health
statistics compelled universal military instruction in the
avoidance of venereal disease by a means which was also the
earliest effective contraceptive; the knowledge did not remain
confined to the male sex.
The new women workers, however little they reflected, had
to doubt whether the life which their mothers had led, or been
expected to lead, of secure affection and obedience to one
man, father of their many children, was either possible or
desirable. Their potential husbands were being methodically
and indifferently killed off in Flanders or in the Near East;
they did not know, nor did their rulers, whether the war and
the strange unnatural society which it required would end this
year, next year, some time or never. Everything was temporary
and uncertain; life itself was uncertain, their lovers were
temporary gentlemen, their own liberty was unreliable and
conditional.
The ideal of monogamy and family life, on which women
had always been more insistent than men, was severely shaken